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AN 


EXCURSION _ * 
T0 THE 


PEAK OF TENERIFFE. 


Tun Pike, or, as it is uſually termed,” the Peak of Teneriffe;in: - 
volves a multitude of objects, intereſting to the Philoſopher, and 
abundantly entertaining to the curious of all denominations WI 
conſequently find, that various efforts have been made to aſcertain | 
the height of this ſtupendous work of N ature, to explore its environs, 
to examine its natural productions, and to give ſuch general informa- 
tion concerning it, as was certain of being favourably received by the 
Public. Few, however, of ſuch undertakings, have proved ſucceſsful; 
and indeed, it is ſuffſiciently notorious, that of the various nrultitudes 
who have viſited the Canary Iſlands, a very ſmall proportion have 


gained the ſummit of Teneriffe. 
The 
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The writer of the preſent account, is not induced by motives of 


- vanity, to communicate his ſucceſsful accompliſhment of an under: © 
taking, in which many individuals, ſuperior to himſelf in talents and 
experience, have failed. But he thinks it highly becomes every man, 
to add his mite to the ſtock of general knowledge; and he has ſuffi- 
cient reaſon to believe, that the trifling hints of obſcure and leſs in- 
formed perſons, have often opened the way to the moſt uſeful and 
important diſcoyeries. If, cherefore, he ſhall have occaſion to obſerve, 
that what is related in the following pages may tend to make ſmoother 
© path hitherto ſurrounded with difficulties, to which many have 
yielded, he ſhall be juſtified to himſelf for making that public, which 
at firſt was merely intended for the ſolitary amuſement of a friend. 
Perhaps it would ſtill have remained among the papers of that friend, 
forgotten alike by the Author and him to whom it was addreſſed, but 
for a paragraph which recently made its appearance in the public 
Newſpapers.— The Embaſſy to China, is deſervedly an object of atten- 
tion with all thoſe, to whom the character, the commerce, and the [Cl- 
ence of their country is dear. It is no wonder, therefore, that a kind 
of ſolicitous anxiety accompanies the individuals engaged in this ex- 
pedition, particularly as the more diſtinguiſhed characters among them, 
are eminent alike for their talents and their virtues, for their love of 
ſcience, and for their ardent deſire to extend and improve this inexhauſ- 
tible ſource of ingenuous amuſement. I had read, that Sir George 


Staunton, 


1 


Staunton, who attends Lord Macartney in the quality of Secretary, 
and whoſe ſcientific attainments are in high eſtimation in this and 
thi Countries, had made an nt et attempt to gain the ſum- 
mit of Teneriffe. This, as may eaſily be ſuppoſed, brought to my mind 
a ſcene, which had recently afforded me matter of great exultation 


and ſome triumph: For in defiance of the expoſtulations of the 0 


Natives, and the ſeeming impediments in my way, I had, at no great 


diſtance of time overcome, what multitudes, as well as Sir George 


Staunton, had found invincible.—1 thought, therefore, a plain {imple 


Narrative might not be unacceptable. I made no Philoſophical Experi- 
ments, for if 1 had poſſeſſed the requiſite ability, I was deſtitute of the 
means : I made indeed but few obſervations of any kind, for neither 


my time nor my circumſtances would admit of this ; but I purſued my 
object ſuccesfully to its end, and perhaps the deſcription of my Jour- 


ney may entertain ſome, and prove eventually uſeful to others. 


The Canaries were once called the Fortunate Iflands, and if the rich 


wines, and other articles of luxury and delight which they produce, 


were alone to be conſidered, they might well ſeem to deſerve the name. 


But all theſe Iſlands, and that of Teneriffe i in particular, are ſubject to 
frequent Earthquakes and to dreadful Volcanos which pour forth torrents 
of flaming ſulphur. Theſe calamities muſt neceſſarily inſpire conſtant 


alarms and neee The eye of — and reaſon will 
readily 
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readily deduce from them an argument, in x favour of. the impartiality 
of Providence. 


The Canaries are, as is well known, ſeven in number They are 


Placed, between 12 and 21 degrees of W. Longitude, and between 27 
| and 29 degrees of N. Latitude, in the Atlantic Ocean. Teneriffe is one 
ſ of the largeſt of theſe Iſlands. Its particular ſituation is W. Longitude 
| 17. Latitude 28, and about 350 miles Weſt of Morocco, in Africa. 


On Saturday, April 16th, 1791, at half paſt One, P. M. the Gorgon, 
commanded by Captain Parker, and bound to New South Wales, an- 
chored in Santa Cruz Bay. The ſhip was warped cloſe in, and moor- 
ed with the ſmall bower and ſtream. The Maſter of the Port immedi: 
ately came on board in the Quarantine boat, attended by ſuch Officers 
as were neceſſary.— At three o'clock, the ſecond Lieutenant was ſent 
on ſhore, to inform his Excellency the Governor, that the Gorgon had 
put into the Port of Santa Cruz for refreſhments. He was at the ſame time 
to requeſt a ſupply of ſuch other articles of accommodation, as our exi- 
gencies might require, and to inform the Governor, that we were wil- 
ling to ſalute the Garriſon, if they would conſ ent to return gun for gun, 
He was further to ſignify the Captain's intention of waiting upon his 
Excellency, accompanied by Lieutenant-Governor King, and by his 


other Officers. This gentleman, in the courſe of an hour, returned with 


the 
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the Governor's permiſſion to purchaſe whatever we might want. Soon 
afterwards, his Excellency 's Aid-· de: Camp came with a meſſage to the 
following effect: — That he had ſtrict orders from his Court, never to 
return the ſalutes of Foreign ſhips of War; but he politely congratu- 
lated us on our arrival; and invited the Officers to dine with him on 

the following day. The invitation was accepted, and Captain Parker, 

Governor King, with ſuch Officers as could be ſpared from the ſhip; 
waited the next day | upon his Excellency, who received them with 
many obliging marks of civility and attention. The name of this gen- 
tleman was Don Antonio de Gutieres, he had been Governor either of 
Minorca or Majorca, and was juſt arrived at the Illand. The former 
Governor, whom this came to ſuperſede, and who was going home in 


the firſt Spaniſh Packet, was alſo o one of the N 


Immediately on my arrival, I applied for, and obtained leave of ab- 
ſence. for the expreſs purpoſe of viſiting the Peak. * the mean time, 
not only the Governor, but alſo many of the other Inhabitants had 
informed Captain Parker, that this ſeaſon of the year was unfavoura- 
ble to ſuch an undertaking, and that the intenſe cold had deſtroyed 
all who made the attempt, uniler circumſtances like my own. I was in 
conſequence ſent for by the Captain, who at firſt deſired me to give 
up all thoughts of ſuch an excurſion; but when I aſſured him of my 
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determination to run no improper riſks, he kindly conſented that I 
ſhould at leaſt attempt the accompliſhment of my purpoſe. 


I was accompanied on ſhore by Mr. Burton, the Botaniſt, who was 

ſent out at the ſuggeſtion of Sir Joſeph Banks for the particular pur- 
| poſe of promoting botanical knowledge at New South Wales. From 
nine in'the morning till four in the afternoon, we were detained by a 
difficulty we had neither of us foreſeen; no guides or mules were to be 
procured to go with us to the Peak. We accordingly yielded to neceſ- 
ſity, and engaged them to carry us to the town of Oratava, from which 
place it ſeemed by no means improbable that we ſhould be obliged 
to proceed on foot. The road from Santa Cruz to Oratava is extremely 
ragged, but for this inconvenience ample compenſation was made by the 
beauties which on each ſide ſurrounded us, and the whole was inter- 
mingled by {triking proofs of thoſe great convulſions of Nature, which 
have here taken place. Sometimes we roſe into the clouds, and were 
loſt in thick miſts; at others we deſcended into deep vallies, or, more 
properly ſpeaking, vaſt chaſms, for in various places the Ifland ſeemed 
as if rent in pieces from its inmoſt foundations. But every where the 
ſertility of the place was wonderful, and with but ordinary {kill, and 
the efforts of an induſtrious people, the whole Iſland might be rendered 
a perfect garden. We obſerved large tracts which were totally uncul- 


tivated, 
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tivated, and even where the hand of art and labour had been exer- 


ciſed, vaſt quantities of broken rocks and pumice ſtones are ſcattered 


about, which may probably have remai ined there ſince the period of 
the laſt . 


We did not arrive at Oratava till two in the morning. The people of 
the houſe, to which our Mulateers intended to conduct us, refuſed us 
admittance. Notwithſtanding our fatigue, we were compelled to pro- 


ceed, almoſt the ſpace of another mile, over a rough pavement, and up 


a ſteep aſcent, before we could obtain a lodging, which was not at laſt 


accompliſhed without difficulty. Our ignorance of the language was 


an inconvenience almoſt invincible; but after rehearſing a ſhort pan- 


tomime, we contrived to get a few eggs, a glaſs of wine, and a mat to 


lleep on. We had with us bundles of warm apparel, that we might be 


the better able to encounter the inclement winds of the Peak, and theſe 


— 


— 


ſerved for our pillows. We were aſſailed by every ſpecies of vermin, | 


but our fatigue nevertheleſs enabled us to ſleep ſoundly till day-light. 


We then roſe to behold and bear a part in Aa ſcene truly comic. The 
houſe was very ſoon aſſembled around us. We each and all of us [poke 
long and aloud, without once remembering that we were mutually | 


unintelligible to each other. Our voices were ſeconded by geftures, 


till, as if by one conſent, becoming ſenſible of the abſurdity, a perfect 


ſilence of ſome minutes enſued. The maſter of the houſe then went 


B 2 | out, 
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out, but ſpeedily returned with an old Spaniſh ſoldier, who had been 


tor ſome time a- priſoner in England, and was tolerably acquainted with 
our language: The landlord was, by his aſſiſtance, informed of our 


intended expedition to the Peak; and of our wiſhes, that he would 


immediately procure us mules and guides for this purpoſe. He; with- 
out heſitation, pronounced the project to be abſolutely impracticable. 


He was certain, he informed us, that at this ſeaſon of the year no guides 


would' undertake to accompany us; that many of the Mountaineers, 


who had gone in ſearch of their goats to the {kirts of the plains, and 


theſe are ſeven or eight miles diſtant from the Peak, had periſhed from 
the intenſeneſs of the cold. Some alſo, he added, who had perſevered 


in an attempt like ours, had never more returned. Such were the 


arguments uſed by our hoſt and his family to induce us to relinquiſh 


our ſcheme, and indeed all of them appeared to take a friendly intereſt 


about us. Finding, however, that our reſolutions were fixed on the 


Journey, they promiſed to exert themſelves in procuring for us proper 


guides. Some hours paſſed away without our gaining intelligence of 


any, but two ſtout peaſants at length made their appearance, and 
offered to accompany us as far as the plain ; but they treated with 
corn, and as a thing impoſſible, our idea of aſcending to the ſummit 
of the Peak. As their. coarſe familiarity and ruſtic wit did not ſeem 
quite agreeable to us, they allumed at laſt a graver tone, and ſeriouſly 
told us, that if it were even poſſible to arrive at the Peak, we could not 


* 


avoid 


| 

avoid periſhing when there : they expreſſed themſelves ſo ſignificantly 
by ſigns and geſtures, that we perfectly underſtood them even before 
our old ſoldier had more fully explained their meaning. We then 
aſſured them, that if we found it unſafe or imprudent to advance 
beyond the plain, we would certainly return. To this our interpreter 
immediately replied If you do not, they will make no ſcruple of 
leaving you: it is, I aſſure you, by no means uncommon for ſtrangers 


to loſe their lives in this place by their own obſtinacy. He then 


related an accident, which happened at a more favourable ſeaſon of 
the year to two young men, who, being abandoned by their guides, 
were found, ſome days afterwards, almoſt exhauſted from want of 


food, after having been obliged to drink their urine to allay their ex- 


ceſſive chirſt. We deſired our ſoldier to make an agreement for us 
with theſe peaſants, to conduct us as far as they poſſibly could, pro- 
E miſing to pay them well, and to recompenſe him alſo for his care and 
Y trouble. „He accordingly engaged them to attend with their mules on 
$ the morrow, the preſent day being too far ſpent. They were to be 
5 ready to proceed at any hour when we might chooſe to go; and 
were to conduct, and bring us back to Oratava for eight dollars; we 
engaged to maintain them and their cattle, and we parted very well 
ſatished with each other. The old ſoldier ſettled the neceſſary articles 
of proviſion to be carried with us, which conſiſted of two or three ſalt 
fiſh, two dozen of hard eggs, one dozen of ſmall loaves, and two 


gallons 
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gallons of wine in a keg. When we mentioned water, they affirmed 


it to be unneceſſary, but in this reſpe& we afterwards found they were 
miſtaken. 


: At mid-day the family gave us to underſtand it was the time of din- 


ner. They immediately placed before us falt-fiſh, dreſſed after their 


faſhion, with rancid oil. We were kindly relieved from all appear- 
ance of ceremony, by their helping themſelves with their fingers from 
our diſh; neither did they fail to praiſe our wine, which they drank 
with hearty good will. They aſſured us there was no better in Ora- 
tava, and they uſed it as if they really thought ſo. I had forgot to 
mention, that to this family there belonged no ſmall number of child- 
ren, Whilſt we were at dinner, the youngeſt of theſe was ſprawling 


on the floor; unluckily for us, it had a call of nature, but this cir- 


cumſtance was by no means allowed to interrupt or ſuſpend our family 


meal. When the criſis was over, ſome dogs were called in, who, with 


the aſſiſtance of part of the family, ſoon removed what was offenſive 


to our delicacy. Dogs are very numerous in this place; and from the 


ſpecimen which I have given, it ſhould ſeem that they were inſtructed 


not to be altogether uſeleſs in ſome parts of the ceconomy of a nurſery. 


| After the above regale of our different ſenſes in the houſe, we pro- 


_cceded to take a ſurvey of the town. Oratava is ſituated on the ſide of 


a rugged 


nt 


ä 
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a rugged hill, which ſlopes gradually to the ſea. It commands the 


view of a fine bay, convenient for ſhips which have but a ſmall 
draught of water, and in this place, accordingly, merchantmen of this 
deſcription uſually anchor. Beſides the local advantages, they have 
here alſo other inducements, as wine, fruits, and vegetables are got 
on board at the Port of Oratava at a more reaſonable rate than at 
Santa Cruz. This, indeed, is the moſt fertile fide of the Iſland, and 
in a great meaſure ſupplies all the reſt. Nothing can be either more 
beautiful or more romantic than this charming place.—The houſes, it 
muſt be confeſſed, are low, but they are remarkably neat, and of 
white ſtone. The ſtreets muſt not be paſſed over without their proper 
ſhare of praiſe—On one ſide they have a channel for a copious ſpring 
of the cleareſt and ſweeteſt water, which, in its paſſage over a rugged 
kind of pavement, murmurs moſt agreeably along. Every ſurround- 

ing valley i is a vineyard, watered by innumerable ſtreams. Hills above 
hills, crowned with woods, elevate themſelves to the clouds : and the 
ſtupendous Peak towering above the whole, renders the great maſs of 
view moſt ſublimely intereſting. About four in the afternoon, our 
curioſity was attracted by the performance of ſome Roman Catholic 
ceremomes—An immenſe crowd of people followed certain images of 
our Saviour and St. Peter; theſe were placed on thrones, which were 
decorated with very beautiful artificial flowers, and ſurrounded by all 


the religious of the place. At every houſe of worſhip they halted; 


here 
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here they waved their cenſers, and ſung anthems, after which they 
again proceeded. The attention of the people was frequently directed 
to the appearance of two ſtrangers among them, and we could obſerve 


ourſelves to be the objects of curioſity and converſation. The Gover- 


nor alſo was pleaſed to notice us; for when the ceremony of the pro- 
ceſſion ended, and the people were diſperſed, àa Gentleman addreſſed 


us, as we were returning home, in good Engliſh, and defired us, in 


polite terms, to accompany him to the Governor's houſe. We did not 
refuſe his invitation, and were ſoon introduced to his Excellency, his ſon, 
and ſeveral officers. They received us with much appearance of friend. 
ſhip, and in the courſe of converſation enquired the object of our excur- 


hon, We anſwered that it was our deſire to viſit the Peak, and that early 


the next morning we intended to proceed, with the hope that our efforts 


would be ſucceſsful. The Governor, in reply, entreated us to lay aſide 


our intentions; and indeed the whole company, without a ſingle excep- 


| tion, avowed a ſimilar opinion. They aſſured us one and all, that ſuch 


a thing had never been done at this ſeaſon of the year, and that ſome who 
had ſet out with theſe intentions, had periſhed in the attempt. Find- 
ing, however, that they were unable to diſſuade us from our purpoſe, 
E they kindly recommended us cloſely to follow our conductors. The 
Peaſants, they ſaid, who offer themſelves as guides, live in the vicinity 
of the Peak, and obtain their livelihood principally from the ice, which, 


at proper periods, they bring down from a vaſt cavern at the diſtance 


of 
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of two miles from the ſummit : this conſequently enabled them te 


decide both at what time, and how far they might venture. They 
added, that if we were even able to converſe with them readily in 
their own language, they would not ſtay a moment to reaſon with us, 
but would abruptly leave us if we attempted to advance a ſtep further 
than they deemed practicable. We returned them our thanks for their 
kindneſs, and determined to adhere as cloſely to their advice as was con- 
ſiſtent with our purpoſes. The hours had glided imperceptibly away in 
this moſt agreeable company, and finding 1 it was late, we roſe to take our 
leave. They preſſed us to remain where we were, but we excuſed 
ourſelves, promiſing to viſit them on our return. The Governor then 
gave each of us his hand, ſaying, that this he knew to be the Engliſh 
faſhion, and that all there were the friends of Engliſhmen. The 
whole company, firſt placing their hands upon their breaſts, followed 
his example. The Gentleman, who had firſt addreſſed us in Engliſh, 
and who proved to be a Phyſician, offered, as we were ſtrangers, to 
attend us home; as did alſo the Governor's ſon, but this we would by 
no means allow. Our landlord waited for us at the door. we entered- 


the houſe, where the family were aſſembled, and expecting us to ſup- 


per. We ſoon experienced a difference 1 in their behaviour, and could 
q not help obſerving to one another, that for this increaſe of kindneſs and 
I attention we were indebted to my lord the Governor. We could not, 
without ſome difficulty, prevail on them to ſup at the ſame time that 


© we 


(„ 


we did; nor were they now guilty of the ſmalleſt impropriety. In the 


midſt of our repaſt, the Governor's ſon entered with his friend. They 
told us, they were come once more to ſee us, and requeſt the honour 


of our names. This being granted, the Phyſician, who appeared to 


have viſited our Engliſh Univerſities, entered them in a kind of memo- | 


randum book. At the ſame time, he begged leave to expreſs his regret 


at not poſſeſſing ſufficient influence to diſſuade us from an expedition, 


in which there was much certain peril, but little or indeed no probabi- 


lity of ſucceſs. They then proceeded to render us the laſt kind office 


in their power: They ſent for our guides, who were ſleeping among 


the litter with their mules, and ſolemnly enjoined them to pay us the 


moſt careful attention. We were not backward in expreſling our gra- 


titude for their kindneſs, and once more bade them adieu. When 


ſupper was ended, the mats were produced; the family retired, and 
left us to our repoſe. A circumſtance now happened, which occaſioned 
ſome mirth in«the honeſt family—A maid ſervant, who brought each of 
us, as an additional article of luxury, a dirty pillow, and was about,to 


place them under our heads, burſt into an immoderate fit of laughter, 


on ſeeing us place theſe pillows, whoſe complexion we diſtruſted, be- 


neath our feet. She did not ſcruple to alarm the family, who, from the 


_ adjoining room where they all kennelled together, were repeatedly 


calling out to her : but as from her exceſſive mirth ſhe was unable to 


_ articulate, their curioſity ſoon brought them in their ſhirts and ſhifts to 


lee 


18 : 
ſee what was the matter. After ſome time contemplating the poſture in 
which we reclined, and with no appearance of diſſatisfaction, they left 
us to our reflections and repoſe. A ſound ſleep imperceptibly ſtole 
upon us We awoke a ſhort time before the hour we had fixed on 
for our departure, for which we anxiouſly prepared. The Muleteers 
and their beaſts were, ere long, aſſembled at the gate, and rouſed the 
family. All of them ſeemed anxious to ſhew us kindneſs and atten- 
tion, and without great difficulty adjuſted our baggage. We then di- 
rected our guides to mount, not chooſing ourſelves to ride through the 
town over a rugged pavement, and upon a brace of panmers. On 
| taking leave, our hoſt and his family ſhewed us every mark of good- 
will—He ſeized our hands, claſped them to his boſom, and offered up 
for us a fervent prayer, in which the whole family joined with up- 
lifted eyes, and with their hands croſſed over their breafts. We ex- 
preſſed our thanks as well as we were able, we eagerly followed our 


conductors. 


We were ſomewhat more than two miles from the town when the 
day broke, and exhibited to us very different ſcenes ;—lteep rugged 
Precipices, wide yawning gulphs, and huge pendent rocks, threaten 
ing deſtruction to the traveller, preſented themſelves to our view. No 
vegetables occurred to relieve the eye, better or more lively than fern, 
heath, and Spaniſh broom. The guides, as we proceeded, frequently 
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made an offer of their beaſts, but this we refuſed conſtantly to accept, 


as we did not wiſh to give them any excuſe for fatigue. Fortunate, 


perhaps, it was that we did fo, for the time-worn ſaddles, on which 


they rode, would certainly have diſabled us from proceeding farther 


than the Plains. The exertion alſo of walking kept us temperately 


warm, which, as every thing was congealed around us, now became 
neceſſary. About ten o'clock we entered theſe Plains, where ſo many 
travellers have loſt their lives. Here we made a ſhort pauſe, to con- 
template the Peak in its ſublimeſt point of view. The Plains ſurround- 
ing it were covered with lava, and it is to be remarked that theſe Plains 
extended from ſeven to ten miles. With this lava were interſperſed 


huge fragments of rock, which had evidently been hurled from the 


ſummit of the Peak. One of theſe rocks we meaſured, and we found 


its circumference betwixt ſixty and ſeventy feet. In its form it was 


nearly globular. Some of them had the appearance of chimneys en- 
cruſted with ſmoke, others were black and ſhining as jet. Some of the 
rocks were entire, but moſt of them broken by the fall, and the ſe- 


parate parts projected at a conſiderable diſtance from each other. We 


ſelected ſome {mall pieces which were ſparred off, theſe we found to 


contain much inflammable matter, and to be as hard as flint. The por- 


tions of rock, which had been pr ojected to the greateſt diſtance from 


the Peak, were, according to our calculation, from ſeven to eight 


miles, 
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Beneath one of theſe rocks we halted, to give ſome provender to our 


cattle, and to take ſome refreſhment ourſelves. At this place our 


guides diſcovered ſome inclination to return—They pointed to the 


clouds, and intimated that theſe would riſe and overwhelm us with 


ſnow. On our producing a pocket compaſs, and explaining to them, 


as well as we could, its uſe, they appeared to be better ſatisfied : they 


Wn mounted their mules, and trotted onwards with ſeeming unconcern. 


9 Immediately upon our entrance to theſe plains, we experienced a 
F = ſudden tranſition from cold to heat, and ſuffered no ſmall inconve- 
1 nience from a difficulty of breathing. I could not help obſerving to 
Mr. Burton, that I did not conceive this oppreſſion on our lungs to be 
occaſioned from the height we had aſcended, or from the rarefaction 
of the air, to which ſuch ſenſations have commonly been imputed : 
but perceiving that my ſhoes were covered with a kind of yellow dull, 
and feeling my eyes and noſe diſagreeably effected with a tingling, and 
in ſome degree painful ſenſation, 1t immediately occurred to me, 
that this muſt proceed from the ſulphureous particles, which, conti- 
nually aſcending, were drawn in with our reſpiration, and occalioned | 


the ſhortneſs of breath, of which we mutually complained. 


To be the more aſſured, I waſhed my mouth with wine, ſome of 
which I alſo ſnuffed up my noſtrils; a ſight pain in my temples, with 
— all 


6 


all the diſagreeable feelings I have mentioned above, were inſlantly 


removed, though but for a ſhort interval. Mr. Burton followed my 


example, and with the ſame effects. Soon afterwards, having occaſion 


to uſe my pocket handkerchief, which was of white callico, I perceived 


tat it ſmelt like a match; I unfolded it, and obſerved that the ſulphur 


had penetrated through every fold. At noon, we arrived at the firſt 
flight of rocks; in approaching theſe, the diviſion, which is about mid- 


way, and which is occaſioned by the receſs of the ſecond flight of 


rocks, is not perceptible. Above theſe is the Sugar Loaf, which, with 
reſpect to its height when viewed from the plains, greatly deceives the 


traveller. Before we gained theſe rocks, we found no ſmall difficulty 


in aſcending a ſteep, which was covered with fragments of lava and 


large pumice ſtones; theſe were continually giving way beneath our 


feet. This firſt flight of rocks is called The Engliſhman's Reſting Place, 


—Eſtancia de los Ingleſſes. This is reckoned a day's journey from Ora- 
tava, and here travellers always pitch their tents. That this ſhould be 
called The Engliſhman's Reſting Place, is, in a high degree, compli- 
mentary to our Nation. We may conclude from it, that the viſitors, 
who have had curioſity and perſeverance enough to accompliſh this 
journey, have been principally Engliſhmen; for as to the Spaniards, it 
is notorious that ſuch undertakings never enter into their heads. We 


faſtened our mules at the foot of theſe rocks, and would have changed 


our ſhoes, which were nearly worn out: to this our guides ſeemed ſo 


exceedingly 
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exceedingly averſe, that imagining they had good reaſons for their 


pertinacity, we, though with ſome reluctance, deſiſted. After taking 


ſome refreſhment, we proceeded to labour up the ſteep, reſting at ſe- 


veral intervals as WE advanced. We at length arrived at the receſs I 
have before mentioned, and were beyond meaſure diſappointed at per- 


ceiving another height of rocks, as difficult of aſcent as thoſe which 


ve had already ſurmounted. We had imagined that we had ſimply 


arduous undertaking. To increaſe our chagrin, we found that our 


worn, that our teet appeared through them, and every ſtep we took 


was attended with pain. Our guides only laughed at our diſtreſs, and 


conducted us to the cavern of ice. Here we fat down to reflect upon 


our ſituation. This was unpleaſant enough; we were in the midſt of a 
precipice formed by large rocks, heaped upon one another, and all of 


them ſo diſumted, that if we were to make but one falſe ſtep, a fall 


betwixt them would be inevitable, and the conſequence a fracture of 


ſome limb, if not loſs of life itſelf, Having ſufficiently reſted our- 


ſelves, we were anxious to proceed, but our guides ſeemed now deter- 


mined to advance no further. They pointed to the top, blew their 


fingers, drew themſelves into a heap; then ſtretched themſelves along 


the rock, as if to intimate that inevitable death would be the conſe- 


quence of our indiſcretion and audacity. We laughed at this idea, 


and 
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the Sugar Loaf to aſcend, which, at a diſtance, ſeemed to be no very | 


guides had deceived us with reſpect to our ſhoes; they were now ſo 


„„ 


and made a motion as if we were about to proceed; they then inform- 
ed us by ſigns that they would ſtay for us in the cavern, but they did 
this in ſuch a manner, that we were thoroughly convinced it was their 
# intention here to leave us to our fate. Of this, indeed, the Governor 
and our other friends had forewarned us. We were ſo diſpleaſed with 


their inſincerity, that we could not forbear having recourſe to me- 


naces. I haſtily drew a ſmall hanger, which was luckily by my ſide, 
| the ſight of which had an inſtantaneous and wonderful effect. Both 
| of them in a moment ſtarted up, and advanced briſkly before us—T 
called loudly to them to ſtop, and placing myſelf behind the foremoſt 
1 peaſant, and my companion tollowing the other, we thus made ſure 
ol our guides. After frequently reſting ourſelves, and with many 
| fatiguing efforts, we at length gained. the ſummit of the ſecond flight 
of rocks. From hence we had a view of the Sugar Loaf, which we 
had not once ſeen ſince our quitting the plains. Much were we ſur- 
| ö priſed to find that our conductors were far leſs able to endure the fa- 
|! tigue than ourſelves; yet part of our feet were entirely bare, whilſt 
theirs was effectually ſecured againſt, the ſharp. rocks by raw 
[ bulls hides, ſewed to the ſoles of their ſhoes, ad projecting an inch 
beyond them. This is a precaution which they, who have to travel 
from curioſity or neceſſity over ſteep and rugged ways, would do 
well to have in remembrance. Nevertheleſs our guides were always 


|| the firſt to call out for reſt. Whilſt we were aſcending theſe rocks, 


we 
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we experienced none of thoſe diſagreeable ſenſations, of which we had 


occaſion to complain in the plains below a convincing proof, that our 
ſufferings there, were cauſed alſo by the ſulphureous particles of duſt. 
The wind blew very cold in ſudden ſqualls, yet we often found our 
great coats an incumbrance, when ſheltered by the intervening rocks: 
After a long reſt, We again preſſed torwards with renewed ardour : WE 
ſaw ourſelves not very far from our journey's end, and with no very 
great | ſeeming difficulties to encounter. But no ſooner had we left the | 
rocks, than we ſunk knee-deep into lava ; a moſt violent and piercing 
wind aſſailed us, and we were compelled for ſecurity, to plunge our 
arms into the lava alſo: In this manner, with many retrograde motions, b 

we perſevered in our endeavours to aſcend. Sometimes, after ſtrug- - 
gling for many minutes to gain a few feet, we found ourſelves in an 
inſtant precipitated down with a maſs of rubbiſh, and almoſt ſuffocated 
with the duſt. In one of theſe efforts, to our great diſtreſs and con- 
cern, our younger guide fainted away. We immediately approached, 
and placed him in a ſitting poſture. But we were not a little alarmed 
to ſee that his head reclined, as if void of all ſenſation, on his ſhoulders ; 
his eyes were fixed and ſunk, his noſtrils diſtended, his tongue ſwol- 
len, and hanging out of his mouth, ſo that to our apprehenſion, his 
moment of diſſolution could not be very remote. We were able to 
afford him no other relief than by keeping his head in the direction of 


the wind. As ſoon as he diſcovered ſome ſymptoms of returning 


9925 8 | ſenſe, 
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ſenſe, we pointed to the rocks from which we laſt departed; we in- 


timated our wiſh, that he ſhould endeavour to return, and there heiter 


himſelf from the winds which blew with extreme ſharpneſs, and from - 


the ſulphureous duſt which materially obſtructed our reſpiration. He 
: was ſeemingly too weak to adhere to our advice.—The elder guide, 
who had helped us in aſſiſting his companion, now quitted him, and 
began to ſcramble upwards. — seeing this, we alſo left him; but as ſoon 
as we had arrived at a reſting place and looked: back, we had the ſa- 
tisfaction to ſee him, tho' ſlowly, and with difficulty, making his way 
to the rocks we had pointed out to him. It was about half paſt two, 


when we entered a fiſſure between the rocks, which had not improba- 


bly been occaſioned by the deſcent of a torrent of lava. We next 


deſcended into the Crater, although we were almoſt ſuffocated with 


the volumes of ſmoke which burſt forth from various parts of it. Our 
guide turned over many large calcined ſtones, and pointed out to our 
attention different ſpecimens of ſulphur, which appeared in a boiling, 
bubbling ſtate. In one place, I ſat down to ſelect ſome of the pieces of 
ſulphur, preferring this to the attitude of bending over it; but a ſud- 
den and violent numbneſs ſeized my ſide neareſt the ground. In a 
moment I ſtarted up, and ruſhed to the ſummit of the Peak. The 
cold was now fo extremely ſharp and piercing, that it abſolutely drew 
blood from my pores, but I no longer felt that difficulty of breathing, 


which from the time of our quitting the rocks we had experienced, and 


more 


1 


more particularly whilſt we continued in the Crater. I called to Mr. 
Burton, who inſtantly followed me, and as ſpeedily experienced the 


ſame relief, 


We had now to our great ſatisfaction, accompliſhed the object of our 
hopes,—We ſtood on the ſummit of the Peak of Teneriffe, and at an ; 
altitude tremendous to the imagination. I have before acknowledged, 
that I was without any Philoſophical apparatus ; but as the Reader, 
whoſe curioſity has not been directed before to this vaſt prodigy of 
N ature, would wiſh probably to have ſome more particular information 
concerning it, I cannot do better than inſert here an Extract, from a 
work of the celebrated Traveller Mr. Cox, wherein this ſubject is in- 


veſtigated. 


According to Father Kircher, who took the elevations of moun- 


tains by the uncertain methods of meaſuring their ſhadows, 


Torsts. ENGLISI FEET. 
Aim is - =»  -,. 4,000 { - -ax,60 
The Peak of Teneriffe 10.000 Ds 64,000 
Mount Athos - - 20,000 -- 1 28,000. 
Lariſſa in Egypt 4 23,000 - 179,200 
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But theſe calculations are evidently ſo extravagant, that their exag- 


geration muſt ſtrike the moſt common obſerver. If we conſult more 

modern and rational accounts, it appears, that the Peak of. Feneriffe 
and Ætna, have been frequently ſuppoſed to be the higheſt points of 
the Globe. The former is eſtimated by ſome Natural Philoſophers, to 


be 3000 toiſes, or 19,200 feet above the level of the ſea; but, accord- 


ing to Feuille, this elevation is reduced to 2,070 toiſes, or 1 3,248 feet. 
Whereas tna, by the accurate computations of Mr. de Sauſſure, riſes. 
only 1672 toiſes, or 10,700 feet above the ſea. Hence it will appear, 


that there are no mountains, except thoſe in America, the elevation 


i whereof according to Condamine, ſurpaſſes 3,000 toiſes, or 19,200 feet, 


Wo which are equal to the altitude of Mont Blanc. 


In order, however, to determine with abſolute certainty that Mont 


Blanc is the higheſt point of the known World, it would be neceſlary to 


eſtimate by the ſame mode of menſuration, Mont Blanc, the Schrek- 


horn, the Peak of Teneriffe, the Mountains of the Sm in Africa, the 


Taurus, and the Caucaſus.” 


Thus much with reſpec to the altitude of the Peak of Tenerife, from 


whence ſome idea may be formed of the ardour and perſeverance 


which were neceſſary to proceed through all the difficulties and in- 


conveniencies which I have but in part enumerated, to its extreme 


vertex. 


6 
vertex. In the circumference of this vertex we remained for the ſpace 
of an hour and a half, collecting different ſpecimens of brimſtone, a 
variety of calcined ſtones, with ſome nitre alſo of the fineſt quality; 
| though at intervals we found it expedient, and indeed neceſſary, to run 
to the top itſelf for refreſhment. Theſe articles, which muſt be objects 
of curioſity to the Naturaliſt, with many others which I gathered in 
the Peak, have been depoſited in the Muſeum of Mr. Parkinſon. This 
Gentleman has properly marked and regularly arranged them, and in 
this place whoever may be ſo diſpoſed, has an eaſy opportunity of 


examining them. 


The Crater is nearly circular, its depth is from forty to fifty paces ; 
its diameter at the top, is from ſeventy to an hundred paces. It is fre 
rounded by ſteep. and rugged rocks—its ſurface at the bottom is en- 
tirely covered with nitre. When this mitre is removed, brimſtone is 
diſcovered. The bottom is full of cracks and fiſſures, from whence, if | 
you run a ſtick into them, iſſues a column of ſmoke. It was ſo hot, that 
we were obliged continually to be moving our feet, or they would have 
certainly been burned; and the rumbling, bubbling noiſe, which aſ- 
ſailed our cars, I can compare to nothing but the ſound of an immenſe 


boiling cauldron. 


Looking 
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Looking round, we perceived that our guide was fallen a- ſleep in 
a chaſm in the rocks, and we found it a matter of no ſmall difficulty to 


rouſe him. 


As our curioſity was now fully ſatisfied, we once more aſcended the 
ſummit, as well for refreſhment, as to take a farewell view. We beheld 
the grand Canary, appearing as a part of Teneriffe, but the proſpect of 
the other Iſlands was totally intercepted by clouds. We deſcended 
from the Sugar Loaf with extraordinary rapidity We found our 
younger guide reclining beneath the ſhelter of the rocks, but ſtill in a 
very debilitated ſtate. During our abſence, he had ſuffered very ſe- 
verely from a. Diarrhœa, and frequent fits of vomitting. In our pro- 
greſs downwards, we were often obliged to have recourle to the ſnow 
to ſatisfy an extreme thirſt which tormented us ; and never could the 
Sancho of Cervantes experience a more lively emotion of pleaſure at 
beholding his long loſt Aſs, than we did at the ſight of our Mules. We 
were no great while in diſpurdening them of their panniers of provi- 
ſion, the wine too was alike neceſſary and acceptable, and we made 


a moſt delicious repaſt. 


Near this ſpot, Mr. Burton found two roots of Violets—The flower, 
in all reſpects, reſembled that of the common hedge Violet, but the 
leaf was very different; indeed, not like any we had ever ſeen, Above 


this 


8 tis ſpot I neglected tg obſerve, we could diſcern no marks of vegeta- 
tion. = Ts 

From this Reſting Place we thought it itvideahle to make the beſt of 
our way homewards, which we proceeded to do with renewed energy, 
and with no ſmall exultation. It was mght, and very dark, when we 
reached the verge of the Plain. I before remarked, that our journey 
here was in its commencement difficult, it was now not only difficult 
but very dangerous. We cid not reach Oratava till half paſt eleven 
o'clock. - Yet, at this late hour, many of the neighbours left their 
dwellings to meet us; and it was evident, that from their mode of 
expreſſing their aſtoniſhment and admiration, that they conſidered us 


as very extraordinary Beings. 


Our landlord and his family, with eager kindneſs, advanced to ſalute 
us.—The Witt of the houſe made haſte to heat ſome water, in which 
ſhe ſteeped many MMoriferous herbs. She inſiſted upon bathing and 
waſhing our feet herſelf. A good ſupper was ſoon provided, after 
which mattreſſes, with clean ſheets, made the night in all reſpects very 
comſortable. 15 


In the morning we were awakened by the noiſe of many voices, and 


it was not long before our apartment was filled with many faces, which 


were 
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were altogether ſtrange to us. A circle was ſuddenly formed, in which 


+ 


mn 


the elder Mulateer was giving, as we imagined, his account of the 


— 


tranſactions of the preceding day. His audience diſcovered the moſt 
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eager and attentive curioſity, and from time to time did not fail to 


regard us with. countenances, which expreſſed complacency and ap- 


probation. We deſired our mules to be got ready, and fat down to a 
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chearful breakfaſt. Whilſt we were eating this, our levee encreaſed 
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| and our old friend the ſoldier entered, among many others. He ex. 
i preſſed great ſatisfaction at our ſafe return, and we perhaps on our parts 
| ſhould have received him with a more cordial welcome, but that the 
li | houſe now became heated to excels. i 


We ſent after we had breakfaſted to the younger guide, who came 


to us immediately. He had a napkin bound round his head, and com- 
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plained of being yet very ill. Our next concern was to ſettle with our 


landlord, but he was exceedingly averſe to accept any thing, and in 


C 


the moſt friendly terms expreſſed much uneaſineſs at our leaving him ſo 


ſoon. He deſired our kind interpreter the ſoldier, to inform us, that 
it would afford him the ſincereſt fatisfaction, to be able once more to 
ſeeus in the courſe of his life. 

Ul 

As we were about to leave the town, we thought it incumbent upon 
us to call and pay our reſpects to the Governor and his family; but, as 
0 they 
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they were not yet ſtirring, and we had no time to loſe, we wrote our 


names on a piece of paper, ſignifying that we had called to take leave; 
We then continued our route As often as we met any fellow travel- 
lers, our guides did not fail to inform them, that we were returned 
from viſiting the Peak, a converſation concerning which immediately 


took place. 


As we paſſed through a ſmall village, at the diſtance of a few miles 
from Oratava, ſome Peaſants having heard our ſtory, circulated it 
abroad the conſequence of which was, that in a very ſhort time we 
were ſurrounded by a great number of the Natives. They carried 
branches of the Bay. tree in their hands, they waved them as if in 


triumph in the air; then making a paſſage for us through the midſt of 


the crowd, they ſtrewed them under our feet. 


We arrived without accident at Santa Cruz, at an early hour in the 
evening, when it was already too dark for us to be perceived or 
known. Our younger guide here left us, and we had reaſon from the 
weakneſs of his voice to conclude, that he was ſeriouſly ill. The 
elder Muleteer conducted us to the houſe of Mr. R 


ablent from home, but his Clerk civilly took us into the office, and 
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undertook to ſettle with the Muleteer, and pay him the ſum for which 
we had made agreement. I had all along intended to make ſome addi- 
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tion to this, if. he ſhould appear to xp} = al ciefied with the ſunt 
1 He Rad firſt required. 1 was much delighted with the ſpecimen he ex- 


"1 hibited of ſimple native goodneſs, for w her che Clerk offered him the 
[| money and informed him, that it was for the Gentleman whom he had 
attended, he put it immediately into his pocket without counting it. 
| He then in a moſt reſpeGtful manner advanced and embraced us both, 
| 9 ' whilſt tears of affection and gratitude ſtole down his cheeks, and the 


livelieſt ſatisfaction was viſible in the whole of his demeanour. 
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Thus ſucceſsfully ended. our excurſion an excurſion, the memory 


ol which will always affect me with the moſt agrecable ſenſations, I 


ö | 
am well aware, that my Narrative will afford but ſcanty matter of 


amuſement to thoſe, who look for abſtruſe remarks, the reſult of Phi- 


il Bo hicat Obſervation. For this detect, I have already made all the 


' apology which can be reaſonably expected from a Profeſſional Man, 
like myſelf. I ſhall be ſufficiently gratiſied, and indeed perfectly Jul- 


tified to myſelf, if the preceding Pages ſhall receive that degree of 


reſpect to which a Journal is entitled, which communicates without 
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any pretenſions to embelliſhment or elegance, the plain and ſimple 


truth. | n 
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